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Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. | 
Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray... 
centrated general purpose contact spray .. . effec- 
tive against the most virulent insects . .. used 
with absolute safety and effectiveness by estates, 
commercial growers and small home gardeners for 
many seasons... has the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of officers and members of the Garden Club 
of America. Keep your plants sprayed—-one sea- 
son’s neglect may ruin years of growth! 
CALE 








the leading con- 


Improved Miscible Oil for Dormant and 
Delayed Dormant Spraying of Deciduous | 
and Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs and 


WILSON’S SCALE.-O is scientifically blended for 
the control of a great variety of scale insects. 
While cleaning up scale infestations it also eradi- 
cates over-wintering eggs, larvae and adults of 
many other important insects, assists in the control 
of fungus troubles and allows the trees and shrubs 
to make a vigorous, healthy and productive growth. 
SOIL-0-GAS 

The modern soil fumigating dust for greenhouse 
and general outside use. WILSON’S SOIL-O-GAS 
possesses remarkable properties for controlling sub- 
surface insects. Replaces Bi-Sulphide of Carbon 
and other gaseous and often harmful liquids. 

Send for 1935 catalog... it fully describes the 
most complete line of insecticides ever offered. 


Evergreens. | 
| 
} 


Dept. E-12 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. |! 











Holiday Greens 


for Discriminating Tastes 


Boxed Sprays of assorted choice 
evergreens, cones, and berries for 
interior decoration and gift pack- 
ages. Individual preference and 
requirements fulfilled. 

Write for Descriptive Price List 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








CONWELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 


FOR HARDY STOCK 


send to 











New England’s Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
DEPT. H BARRE, VT. 





At Lissadell you will find 





Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





In Praise of the Firethorns 


FEW years ago, nurserymen timidly admitted in their 

catalogues that they had plants of the firethorn or pyra- 
cantha for sale. Now the catalogues carry beautiful color 
illustrations advertising the beauty of this evergreen shrub. 
The usual kind in commerce is Pyracantha coccinea, a shrub 
that grows six feet in height in the northern limits of its 
hardiness. Well-fruited plants may be seen near Boston, but 
only in protected places. It is perfectly hardy in the open near 


Philadelphia. 

The crowning glory of this plant is its beautiful large clus- 
ters of bright red fruits, which remain on the plants all 
Winter unless the birds discover them. The foliage is small 
and dark glossy green, turning bronze in Winter. During the 
coldest weather, the leaves curl up like those of rhododen- 
drons. The plants are evergreen to the South, but lose some of 
their foliage late in Winter to the northward. They make a 
compact twiggy growth somewhat resembling that of the 
Japanese quince, cydonia or chaenomeles. In fact, the fire- 
thorn is a member of the rose family and is closely related to 
the cotoneasters and hawthorns. 

The firethorn is frequently used as a thick, impenetrable 
hedge. It adapts itself readily to shearing or it may be grown 
as an informal hedge by merely pruning back the occasional 
lanky growths. In the middle Atlantic states, one frequently 
sees it combined in shrub plantings very effectively. The fruits 
are decorative even at Christmas time. 

One will experience little difficulty in growing the fire- 
thorn, because it adapts itself readily to different soils, pro- 
vided it has good drainage and sunlight. It may be planted 
even on rocky slopes. Its habit of growth is readily adaptable 
so that it may be trained as a wall covering. Transplanting is 
best done in-the Spring. Although plants may be dug from 
the nursery with a good ball of soil, it is wise to use only 
pot-grown plants, which may be obtained in the Fall and 
kept over Winter plunged in a deep coldframe. 

Whereas there are several other kinds of firethorns, most of 
which are only hardy to the South, P. coccinea var. lalandi 
is said to be hardier than the type. It makes a more vigorous 
growth, with slender branches. The fruit is bright orange-red 
in color, hanging in large corymbs. As with the other fire- 
thorns, the flowers of this kind are not very showy, being 
small and white. ‘The growth of the firethorns varies, depend- 
ing upon the climate. In the North, the plants become only 
six or eight feet high, but in Virginia they are sufficiently tall 
to overshadow Summer houses and to act as shade for the rock 
garden. 

Not too much can be said for the firethorns wherever they 
will endure the Winter. The rich-colored fruit makes excel- 
lent Thanksgiving and Christmas decoration. Indeed, cut 
sprays are becoming an article of commerce in the florists’ 
shops. 


A Begonia Species From Africa 


EGONIA ENGLERI had been practically unknown in 
this country, until the recent arrival of seeds from Kew 
Gardens, England. It is a species from East tropical Africa, 
tall, slender, and conspicuously hairy. The pale green stems 
are closely spotted with dark red, each spot set with red hairs, 
a quarter of an inch long, so that the appearance is actually 
furry. Each hairy leaf stem is clasped by large, pale green 
stipules. The leaf itself is bright green, veined with red, very 
flat, and closely covered, both upper and under surfaces with 
glistening white hairs. The serrate edges are faintly outlined 
in red. The flowers are pink, borne on long peduncles, but 
the hairy leaves and stem excel the flowers in beauty. 
—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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DELPHINIUM, 
HyBRIDUM 
SUTTON’S 
IMPROVED 
50c and 30¢ 
a pkt. 





SUTTON’S Big Catalogue 
for 1933 NOW READY 


You’Lt never regret investing 35 cents in 
the big, 200-page Sutton Seed Catalogue for 
1933. It describes hundreds of flowers, many 
of them exclusive with Sutton & Sons, and 
all of the famous Sutton pedigreed quality. 
Four generations of Suttons have been grow- 
ing and breeding superior seeds since 1806. 
The Sutton reputation is world-wide. Flower 
lovers in the United States write glowing 
letters telling of the wonderful success they 
have had with these quality seeds. Plant 
Sutton’s Seeds in your garden next spring 
and you will have a garden filled with gor- 
geous flowers all summer. You can have 
your favorites as well as many new varie- 
ties not grown in your neighborhood. Send 
for the book today. 35 cents (International 
Money Order) will bring it postpaid. Then 
when you send your order for $3 or more 
you may select 35 cents worth of seeds 
(your choice) in addition, free. That can- 
cels the cost of the catalogue — which you’ll 
find a valuable guide in horticulture. Address 
Sutton & Sons, Ltp., Dept, C-3, Reading, 
England. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 


. 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia tree, etc. Write 
for list; take advantage of present prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 


PETERSON ROSES 


Win the prizes at your shows and the praises of 
your friends with Peterson’s exceptional plants. 
“A Little Book About Roses” 


tells you all you want to know about Rose culture 
and the right varieties to plant. Free for the asking. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 
45 PARAMUS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 








“I want to tell you of the extraordinary 
pleasure and benefit that I have de- 
rived from THE NEW FLORA AND 
SILVA. It’s a beautiful piece of work, 
not only in the make-up but in the 
character of the articles.” 


That is what a Brooklyn reader writes. Do 
you know this de luxe international horti- 
cultural quarterly with its lovely illustra- 
tions and informative articles on all that 1s 
best in plants and their cultivation? 


A year’s subscription is only 
$3.50, post free, and will make 
a unique Christmas gift to all 
friends who are keen gardeners. 


Published every quarter by Dulau 
& Co., Ltd., 32 Old Bond Street, 
London, England. 


An illustrated prospectus of the journal 
will gladly be mailed free on request; and 
also catalogues of botanical and gardening 
books in which they are specialists. Take 
advantage of the rate of exchange and send 
a list of your requirements in gardening 
literature. 
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For Flower 
Lovers Only 


We have done our best to anticipate the in- 
evitable increase in the demand for the 1933 
edition of Dreer’s Garden Book, the one com- 
pletely authoritative work of its kind. If you 
have been a Dreer customer during the past 
two years, you will automatically receive the 
Garden Book. Otherwise, won't you please ask 
us NOW to reserve a copy? It is free to those 
interested in vegetable and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 


GARDEN BOOK . 














RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 


Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 


NORTH CAROLINA 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey- -Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











ORCHIDS 


For Fall blooming—Fine strong, well estab- 


lished plants in sheath and spike. 


Cattleya Fabia and Oncidium Varicosum 
Rogersi also many others in variety. Write 


for particulars. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT 


NEW JERSEY 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 












New York, N. Y. 
@ 





Inc. 
Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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DO YOUR PLANTING 


Before the cold Winter weather sets in. 


IRIS—PHLOX—LILIES—PEONIES—HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS— 
EVERGREENS—AZALEAS can be set out to good advantage now and will be in 
the best of shape by next Spring. 


DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS may be set out any time after October 1st. 


See our GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for delivery of stock this Fall and you 
will readily see that NOW IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY—ALL STOCK of 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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A Tiny Creeping Oxalis . . 
Blueberries on Cape Cod .. 
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Daphnes and Lupines in Lime Soils 
Useful Home-Made Bell Jars . . 


Dicentras Grown in Bowls . . 
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LA 


FERTILIZER 


C 


Professional Plantsmen 
Recognize Its Merit 


7 Ibs. $1.25, 14 Ibs. $2.00, 28 Ibs. $3.50 
56 Ibs. $6.50, 112 Ibs. $12.00 


10% discount during 


December for cash with order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS / 
IMPLEMENT 
THE VERY BEST pasecte 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 








MANURE ESM sb2te 
LIGHT SOCKET 
Heat the soil with electricity. Quicker germination 
—stronger plants. Everhot Electric Hot Bed Heat- 
ers are clean, easy to install, never have to be re- 
placed and are inexpensive to operate. Heater for a 
3’x 6’ bed $4.00; for a 6’x 12’ bed $6.00, parcel 
post prepaid. C.O.D., at slight additional cost, if 
you wish. 
THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 

HEATER DIVISION TOLEDO, OCHIO 





NOW READY 


New Crop Seeds — Louisiana Irises 


Collected especially for me from large-flow- 
ered plants of brilliant colors. Packet, 25 
cents; five packets, $1.00. Add postage, 
5 and 10 cents for these quantities. 


FRANCES E. McILVAINE 


Glen Isle Farm Downingtown, Penna. 














Bird Feeding 


If you are not already feeding the birds I wish you would . 
begin now. It attracts the most desirable birds to your garden 
and shrubbery, often in great numbers. 


Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


A twenty year test has proven these best. 
new device and a new offer. THE CAPE COD FEEDER, 
attractive to birds and people, white with green roof, hangs 
upon any nail anywhere, holds much food dry and safe and 
feeds it to the birds as needed. It has a special suet holder. It 
works for you a long time without refilling. 

SPECIAL OFFER. With every order for a Cape Cod feeder 
accompanied by check for $5——a very low price for so attractive 
and durable a device—I will mail the feeder and ten pounds of 
my Special Mixture bird food—the only really satisfactory, 
balanced-ration bird food—without further charge; all for $5. 
Write now to 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street | 


Canton, Massachusetts 


‘Pays 


Now here is a 


The Cape Cod Feeder 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 





under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
1925 


1897 
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Oak trees are especially conspicuous at this season because 
they retain their leaves lenger than most deciduous trees, 
often until Spring. This unusually fine specimen of the Bur 
Oak, sometimes called the Mossycup Oak (Quercus macro- 
carpa) stands in a field at Great Barrington, Mass., where it 
is greatly admired by visitors. It is in excellent condition. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Awards in Pennsylvania 

HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has made the 

following awards for 1932 to outstanding gardens in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia: 

A silver medal to Mrs. Andrew Wheeler, ‘‘Le Chatelet,”’ 
Ardmore, for her beautiful and thoroughly consistent French 
garden. Laid out after the garden of Petit Trianon at Ver- 
sailles, it is perfectly executed in every detail. The tapis, 
herb-bordered on each side, is lined with allees of pleached 
European elms, the only ones we know of in this country. 


The charming garden house and rose garden show the intense 
interest of its owner, who personally superintends the garden. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Graham Thomson, 
“‘Brookmead Farm,’’ Devon, for their attractive and interest- 
ing farm. The wall garden by the house, overlooking the 
meadows, is of real beauty, and the collection of unusual 
shrubs is not only most interesting but demonstrates the 
keen interest and knowledge of Mrs. Thomson. An upper 
garden and woodland development are in the making and 
give still greater promise. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. John H. Packard, 3rd, 
Chestnut Hill, for their intimate garden. This garden, being 
an integral part of the house, is charmingly planned and 
beautifully executed. Full of color and interest, it can be 
enjoyed from the terrace which overlooks it. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. John C. Gilpin, “‘Sugar 
Loaf Orchard,’’ Chestnut Hill. Their garden, while very 
different in type, is equally delightful, utilizing the beauty of 
its location on the side of a hill, with an extensive view, and 
the natural advantages of orchard and trees to make a charm- 
ing whole. The color sense of the owner is emphasized by her 
use of bulbs and flowers as they blend first with the blossoms, 
and later with the climbing roses which trail along the low 
stone wall. 


A Successful Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 


Flower exhibits from Colorado, orchids from Missouri and 
new hybrid roses from Indiana were among the outstanding 
exhibits at the Mid-West Horticultural Exposition held at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, November 15-20. Ten tons of special 
stone were obtained from a quarry near La Grande for the 
stage setting. One day was given over to the garden clubs of 
Iowa, a conference being held under the direction of Mrs. F. C. 
Sigler. At the closing session of the exposition flowers valued 
at more than $5,000 were auctioned off. 

The Iowa State Horticultural Society, sponsoring the ex- 
position, elected R. M. Clark of Mitchellville, president; Frank 
Pellett of Atlantic, vice-president, and R. S. Herrick of Des 
Moines, secretary. 


The 1933 Judging Course in New York 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State will hold 
their third course in judging for amateur flower shows in the 
Y. M. C. A. Assembly Hall, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, from January 10 to 13. This course will be open to 
prospective exhibitors as well as to those who wish to become 
accredited judges. There will be a short questionnaire at the 
end of the course for those who wish to take an examination. 
A passing mark will carry a card from the federation as an 
accredited judge. 

The speakers will be Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, Mr. John 
C. Wister, Mr. Richardson Wright and Miss Lucille Grant 
Smith. The last named is extension specialist in floriculture at 
the State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. A charge 
of $10 will be made for new members, while $8 will be charged 
members who attended the 1931 and 1932 classes. Separate 
lectures may be heard on payment of $2.75. 





Wall Garden on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Thomson, 
Devon, Pa., Awarded a Silver Medal 
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Autumn Exhibition in New York 


The 25th Autumn exhibition of the Horticultural Society 
of New York in the Museum of Natural History building 
developed into one of the finest exhibitions of recent years. 
The culture left nothing to be desired and the number of 
exhibitors passed anything that the New York society has 
seen for a long time. 

Ten entries in the 200-square-foot chrysanthemum classes 
—one for chrysanthemum plants and the other for cut 
blooms—gave in themselves 2,000 square feet of massed 
color, which seemed to refute the fact that Winter had arrived 
and that it was time to put the garden to bed. In the plant 
class, Mrs. H. M. Tilford of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., won first, 
Mrs. Harrison Williams of Bayville, Long Island, second, 
and Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren of Newport, third. 

In the 200-square-foot class for cut flowers, Mrs. Harrison 
Williams of Bayville was awarded first prize, Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan of Glen Cove, second, and Mr. Samuel A. Salvage of 
Glen Head, third. 

The vegetable classes were staged in the main hall this year, 
which was a splendid move, as in former years they were in 
what is called the Indian hall of the museum, with a back- 
ground bad for an exhibit of such color and culture as is 
found in these classes. Mrs. William A. M. Burden of Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., won first, Mrs. H. McK. Twombly of Convent, 
N. J., second, and Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt of Glen Cove, third. 

The orchids were grouped around the front of the hall on 
a platform on which rests a very stately statue and as these 
flowers always make a splendid display, they, too, caught the 
attention of the public. George E. Baldwin & Co. of Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., won the gold medal of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety of New York donated by Mr. Clement Moore each year 
for the best American-raised hybrid orchid. Mr. Moore has 
been interested in this particular class for a great many years 
and the medal is eagerly contested for. 

The gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was awarded as sweepstake in classes 83, 84 and 85 (vege- 
table and fruit classes) and was won by Mrs. William A. M. 
Burden of Mount Kisco. 

The gold medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety, awarded as sweepstake in the big groups, classes 12, 13, 
14 and 45, went to Mrs. H. M. Tilford for a beautiful 
exhibit of chrysanthemum plants. 

The gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York 
awarded as sweepstake in the classes arranged for effect, 21, 
22, 23, 24 and 25, was won by Mrs. H. McK. Twombly of 
Convent, N. J., with an artistic basket of chrysanthemums. 

The schedule itself called for 92 classes and some of them 
had such large entries that it made a long afternoon’s task for 
the judges, despite the fact that the committee in charge 
endeavored to divide the entries so as to make an equitable 
judging list. Mr. James Stuart is chairman of the committee. 


Protecting Roadside Beauty in Oregon 


On October 20 there was formed in Portland, Ore., an 
organization to be known as the Oregon Council for the 
Protection of Roadside Beauty. This new council is included 
in the Northwest Council for the Protection of Roadside 
Beauty, which held its annual luncheon conference in Port- 
land on that date and welcomed the newly formed unit. The 
Oregon Council will take over and expand the work which 
has heretofore been carried on by the roadside committee of 
the Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs. 

Mrs. Jessie M. Honeyman, chairman of this committee, 
was elected president of the newly created council. Other 
officers are: Mrs. A. E. Rockey, Portland, Ore., honorary 
president; Judge Robert W. Sawyer, Bend, Ore., Eric Allen, 
Eugene, Ore., and John B. Yeon, Portland, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Rex Sanford, Salem, Ore., secretary-treasurer. 

Judge Robert W. Sawyer addressed the meeting on ‘“‘Road- 
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side Problems and Progress.’” Mr. Douglas A. Shelor of 
Seattle spoke of the work of the Washington council and read 
a message from the Hon. F. S. Tolmie, premier of British 
Columbia. The California Council also sent greetings. Dele- 
gates to the meeting were welcomed by Mrs. J. W. Fowler, 
president of the Portland Garden Club. 


School for Professional Gardeners 


The course of study for professional gardeners begun by 
the New York Botanical Garden in co-operation with the 
National Association of Gardeners last October will be con- 
tinued by a Spring session to include 12 lectures in physics 
and chemistry. These lectures will be held at 8 P.M. on Mon- 
day evenings beginning January 9 in the American Museum 
of Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park West. 
There also will be a series of 12 lectures on plant physiology 
at the same hour on Thursday evenings beginning January 12. 

The full enrollment of 50 students was quickly reached 
in October for the first session and an equally large enrollment 
is expected for this second course. These lectures cover essen- 
tially the same field as those given to the student gardeners 
at Kew, Edinburgh and other European botanical gardens, 
and are designed for men engaged in gardening, nursery and 
other horticultural work. A nominal fee of five dollars is re- 
quired for registration for each unit, and registration may be 
made through T. H. Everett at the New York Botanical 
Garden or the secretary of the National Association of Gar- 
deners, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Virginia Clubs to Plant Dogwoods 


Virginia is to become the dogwood state if plans of the 
Garden Club of Virginia are carried out. At a meeting of the 
board of governors held in Warrenton, October 5 and 6, it 
was voted to encourage the planting of dogwoods in every 
possible way. The co-operation of non-member clubs is being 
enlisted and all garden club members are urged to plant dog- 
woods on their grounds, as well as to endeavor to obtain the 
planting of this tree around country clubs, churches, schools 
and public buildings. City parks are also asked to co-operate 
in order that Virginia may become famous for its dogwoods, 
which grow particularly well there. 


Sale of Christmas Greens in Boston 


The New England Farm and Garden Association, Inc., 
will conduct its annual sale of Christmas greens in Horticul- 
tural Hall in Boston, Mass., Tuesday and Wednesday, De- 
cember 20 and 21. This sale benefits a large number of 
women in the country districts, who send wreaths, garlands, 
sprays, pine cones, favors and other articles. In past years 
many persons have waited for this sale before buying their 
holiday decorations. 


Mrs. King Lectures in New York 


November seems to have been an unusually active period 
for the Horticultural Society of New York, for in addition 
to the Fall exhibition, Mrs. Francis King, on the evening of 
November 10, spoke before the members on ‘‘Color in the 
Garden” in the auditorium of the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Society; and on November 16, Mr. George 
H. Gillies gave a round-table discussion on ‘‘Greenhouse 
Roses.’’ This talk was held in the executive offices of the soci- 
ety at 598 Madison Avenue, New York, in conjunction with 
an exhibit of fine material. This was the regular monthly 
meeting, held on the third Wednesday of every month. 

















Christmas Gifts for Garden-Minded Friends 


creasing conservation restrictions make it difficult to 
know where to purchase holly, at least with a clear 
conscience. Garden clubs and the wild flower preservation 
society, however, have co-operated to make information about 
such holly available. Persons now living in sections of the 


country favorable to the growth of holly may make very 
appropriate gifts to garden-minded friends in the form of 
living holly plants grown in pots and ready to set out in the 
garden. Gardeners in the East are less fortunate than those 
of the Pacific Northwest where the climate is favorable to the 
true English holly, which is more beautiful than the native 
American holly. Nevertheless, on both coasts, young holly 
trees may be set out which will in years to come increase in 
size and fruit more heavily than before. 

Christmas decorations of spruce and balsam fir boughs, 
pine cones, and bayberries are now gathered fresh from the 
Green Mountains and elsewhere, and in such a wide assort- 
ment that no city home need be without a genuine old-time 
Christmas decoration. For old and young alike, there are even 
hand-made Christmas hampers filled with such memory- 
stirring things as bear paw popcorn, butternuts, a grand- 
mother’s partridge-berry bowl and maple sugar hearts. 

A centerpiece much in favor is the little living Christmas 
tree, in a natural container, which may be decorated to suit 
the taste. Flowers make a perfect gift. The arrangement of 
flowers, however, may present some difficulty, but not if one 
of the new flower holders is used. This new, green-colored 
holder comes in three sizes, two, three and four inches in 
diameter, and consists of metal tubes that hold the flower 
stems. A box of nine extension tubes goes with this flower 
holder. They make it possible to support or hold upright 
any weak-stemmed blossoms or individual blooms in the 
middle of the arrangement. There are also crystal-clear, glass 
flower holders available now in different sizes with much 
larger holes than the older type so that a more graceful ar- 
rangement can be made. 

Orchids are very distinctive but they are doubly impressive 
when arranged in front of a mirror. A novel vacuum tube 
has been devised which may be attached to a large mirror. A 
single orchid bloom arranged in this container is very effective. 
It is suggested as a unique gift. 

Much has been done in recent years in designing artistic 
wrought-iron wall brackets and plant stands. It is true that 
the scrolls have not been distinctive oftentimes, but one of the 
new ones has a floral decoration and measures 20 inches in 
length. An attractive container, useful either for flowers or a 
hanging vine, goes with it. The combination makes a very 
attractive item for gift purposes. 

Gardeners have had a great variety of garden snips or flower 
scissors, some designed to hold the flower as it is cut. Some 
are expensive, but one may now obtain an odd little tool 
called either Chinese garden shears or Manchurian grape 
scissors, which comes in three sizes and is very inexpensive. 
The handles are thinly wrapped in straw. 

The practical gardener who enjoys getting down on all 
fours and digging in the dirt will appreciate the fierce-looking 
garden gloves that have steel fingertips attached. One may 
put on these gloves and cultivate the soil. The glove is very 
durable, being made of cow hide. The lady gardener can get 
much comfort from another type of glove made of soft white 
leather that has been specially treated and protects her hands. 

The birds should not be forgotten on Christmas day. For 
nuthatches and others of our feathered neighbors who relish 
suet, there are specially designed suet holders that may be 
hung from tree branches. A curious feeding station of the 
weather-vane type that represents a cottage, makes a useful 


| ewe and Christmas are closely associated but in- 


gift. Flask-shaped straw bird houses are novel. Incidentally 
straw is also now made into a pot cover. 

There are a number of gadgets that will please the indoor 
gardener immensely. Little watering pots have been designed 
so that they are very ornamental as well as useful. Brass and 
copper have been used in one of French design. A midget 





An Ornamental Watering-Pot for Use Indoors. In emergencies 
It Can Be Used for Making Tea 





An Artistic Wrought-Iron Wall Bracket Adapted for 
Cut Flowers or Flowering Plants 
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watering pot holding only two cups is very attractive in 
chrome plating on brass. An old ship’s bell inspired a novel 
watering pot that is made of heavy pewter. A rose goes with 
it. When not in use in the window garden, it may serve as a 
teapot. 

The lily-of-the-valley is so easily forced that any apart- 
ment dweller can succeed with it. Unlike Dutch bulbs, lilies- 
of-the-valley do not require storage before forcing them. 
They may be placed in a warm spot immediately. Thus, their 
popularity in apartments is justified. Attractive bowls are 
now supplied which, when filled with growing, budding 
lilies-of-the-valley, make pleasant gifts, especially for shut-ins. 

Tropical heat and moisture or a temperate climate can be 
maintained in a new electrically heated case that may be used 
either as an aquarium or a terrarium. Tropical fish, which are 
becoming more popular every year, will thrive in the tempera- 
ture of 70 to 80 degrees that this unit can provide. On the 
other hand, the case may be converted into a miniature wood- 





Metal Fingers Attached to Gloves for Cultivating Around Small Plants 


land or Japanese garden. Even choice seeds may be started in 
the case early in the Spring. The case has straight sides and a 
flat top and is so constructed as to be a good-looking piece of 
furniture. 

The pleasure of gathering one’s own flowers need not be 
denied even to those persons who need the support of a cane 
when walking about in the garden. A special flower gathering 
basket has been designed with a cane through the middle. 
This basket is of English origin. The rustic cane has a sharp 
ferrule so that it may be thrust into the ground. Jig-saw 
puzzles of English flower gardens should appeal to the fol- 
lowers of this fad. 


Plants From Home Grown Seed 


og yr hinigt pd 4s frequently advises consulting the cata- 
logues of reliable seedsmen. The importance of using 
only properly grown seed has been vividly impressed upon me 
these last few years, not only by my own experiences but also 
by that of many garden friends. 

The annuals and biennials, as well as perennials, which 
we are now growing are so highly improved over their natural 
state, that the character determiners are, to say the least, very 
greatly mixed. Undesirable characteristics of early parents are 
therefore most likely to become dominant in seed which has 
not been properly grown from plants carefully selected. 

In self-pollenating forms, through the character deter- 
miner of a vigorous early parent becoming dominant, the 
seedlings revert and give most disappointing results. 

In those forms depending on pollen from other flowers, 
through the ample production of pollen by the ‘‘rogues,”’ 
which flourish in all our flower beds, because we have not 
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the courage to pull them up, there are produced in the next 
generation monstrosities in color and form. 

My experience has been with columbine seed carefully 
collected from beautifully tinted long-spurred flowers; result, 
all poor yellow-flowered plants. 

One friend famed for his fine double-flowered hollyhocks, 
in a variety of beautiful colors, replanted with his own seed. 
He now has only a poor magenta. In another case, seed from 
improved zinnias produced fair flowers the first year, but the 
seed selected from the best of these flowers produced flowers 
which were deficient in both form and color. 

In urging the use of only properly grown seed of all our 
show flowers, I would not discourage any enthusiast who has 
the time or inclination to hunt for new varieties among seed- 
lings, either natural or hybridized. I am working with a second 
generation of hybrid lilies and enjoying the anticipation of 
results; but urge that no time or labor be put on haphazard 
seed, when properly grown seed can be had for little money. 


—Frank H. Leach, Jr. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Preventing Vegetable Diseases 


Be dongeh alg vegetable diseases live over Winter in 
garden refuse. Downy mildew and anthracnose of 
cucumbers, yellow blight, anthracnose and blight of beans, 
leaf-spot of beets, black-leaf and black-rot of cabbage, drop 
of lettuce, and tomato leaf-spot are some of the diseases 
with terrifying names that will lurk in the garden on old 
stalks and leaves to infest young plants next Spring. There- 
fore, amateurs are advised to clean up the vegetable garden 
thoroughly at this time, either burning the refuse or bury- 
ing it deeply in a trench. Weeds, too, will harbor these 
diseases and they should be uprooted and destroyed. Milk- 
weed, pokeweed, ground cherry and horse-nettle are some 
of the most treacherous kinds. They should be eradicated 
from all land surrounding the garden. 


A Vine for Growing Indoors 


eg sehen is the name that has been given to one or two 
large-leaved, aroid vines that have been. on display in the 
flower shops for the last few years. The leaves are heart shaped 
and in fact the florists have called the kind with solid green 
leaves Pothos cordatum, a name which presumably is not 
recognized by botanists. There is a variegated type, too, called 
P. aureus, that has pale yellow or white markings on the 
leaves, which are intensified if the plants are grown in a sunny 
place. These vines will grow for a long time in water. Fur- 
thermore, they will stand considerable abuse. They are 
attractive as pot plants or they may be planted in hanging 
baskets and one may train them as vines in the conservatory. 


A Tree Leaf Contest in Kansas 


NTEREST seems to have been aroused in the tree leaf con- 
test of the Lawrence Flower Club of Lawrence, Kan., as 
mentioned in Horticulture for November 15. The plant fol- 
lowed is to obtain a variety of leaves, which are pressed or 
mounted. Each specimen is then given a number. On the day 
of the contest these mounted leaves are tacked around the 
walls of the hall and each member is given a card with num- 
bers and asked to name as many of the trees as may be 
recognized from the leaves. 

The correct names of the trees are given by the leader at 
the close of the contest and a prize awarded to the person 
who has been able to name the greatest number. This club has 
also followed a similar plan with mounted pictures cut from 
catalogues and magazines. This plan provides an unusual 
program. An evergreen afternoon is being planned but on 
that occasion the club will visit a nursery, the proprietor of 
which is to talk to them on the subject of evergreens as they 
walk around the grounds. 
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Did You Sey You Wanted a Garden Book? 








Gardening on the West Coast 

“From a Sunset Garden,’’ by Sydney B. Mitchell. Published by Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York. Price $3.00. 

YDNEY B. MITCHELL of “Reading with a purpose”’ 

fame has globe-trotted and gardened in several different 
sections of the country so that his latest volume is of more 
than sectional interest even though it was written at Berkeley 
Hills for Pacific Coast gardeners. 

All gardeners will delight in the descriptions and evalua- 
tion of strains and varieties of plant materials, as, for in- 
stance, annuals. The author is frank to say that his ‘‘personal 
preference is very much for the varieties of Clarkia elegans, 
in long, loose sprays, over those of C. pulchella, which come 
in clusters.” The best bedding strain of large-flowered 
nemesias is N. suttoni. When buying schizanthus, it is wise 
to spend 25 to 50 cents a packet to get a fine strain because 
there are many poor or washy colors in cheap mixtures. The 
author has a warm spot in his heart for annual sunflowers 
of the small-flowered cucumerifolius varieties, which he says 
“are as good garden material as most of the perennials.” 

There is the same type of comment about tulips and other 
Spring-flowering bulbs, about dahlias, too, and gladioli, 
lilies, perennials and flowering trees. Mitchell comments that 
of the small South African bulbs, the peacock iris, Morea 
glaucopis or Iris pavonia, ‘‘should be in every California rock 
garden where there is a pocket for their bulbs, which can be 
left dry in Summer.”’ The blossoms have three flat, pure white 
petals, each having a peacock-blue blotch at its base. 

There is a much-needed chapter on geraniums and pelar- 
goniums in which a fine single variety of geranium, Maxine 
Kovalevsky, a clear, light orange-red that is absolutely pure in 
color and devoid of any bluish tinge, is selected by the author 
for special praise. There are special chapters on sun roses, rock 
roses and brooms, azaleas and rhododendrons, fuchsias, 
Autumn berries, daffodils, and ‘‘Native Sons.”’ In this last 
chapter, Mitchell says,“‘Romneya coulteri, the Matilija poppy, 
evergreen at home, is our most striking individual as a wild 
flower.’’ For beginners 30 thrifty rock plants and 25 flower- 
ing shrubs have been selected. 

Mitchell has a tendency to write from an eastern point of 
view, which makes his book serviceable to gardeners in all 
parts of the country. A great deal of cultural information in 
detail has been included in 338 pages. The vivid style of the 
author, who writes with assurance and a wide background, 
makes a book of more than usual interest. A select list of 
seedsmen and nurserymen is included. 


Useful Plants of the World 


‘Useful Plants of the World,’ by Willard N. Clute. Published by Willard 
N. Clute & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Price $3.75. 
LLARD N. CLUTE’S first edition of this book, pub- 
lished four years ago, has been expanded to make a 
volume of 220 pages. The plants are grouped under separate 
chapters according to their uses. Beverages and stimulants are 
candidly discussed, revealing that the cow-tree of the tropics 
yields a rich milky fluid that is rather like cow’s milk. Several 
““coffees,’’ now on the market, that lack alkaloids, are made 
from cereals, usually wheat or barley. Mountain tea, an article 
of commerce in some sections of the eastern United States, is 
made from the leaves of a species of goldenrod. Textiles have 
a chapter to themselves. Even the fiber of the long or Spanish 
moss that hangs from trees in the southern states has value, 
for “‘its wiry black stems, after the bark has been removed, 
are extensively used in upholstery under the name of moss.”’ 
At the end of each of the chapters is added a list of plants 
which, in some instances, gives not only the common and 


botanical name but parts of the plant used and for what 
purpose, as for dyes, soaps and tannin. These lists take the 
place of an index. The subject of useful plants is treated in a 
popular manner. In fact, in endeavoring to be elementary, 
Clute occasionally recites familiar truths, although this in 
general does not detract sufficiently to prevent the book from 
being good reading. 


Roadside Flowers in the Northwest 
‘Roadside Flowers of the Pacific Northwest,’’ by Drew Sherrard. Pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Press, Portland, Ore. Price $1.00. 
OURISTS and residents of the Pacific Northwest will no 
doubt be interested in this short guide to the wild flowers 
that grow along the roadsides in that region. No effort has 
been made to describe all of the wild flowers but a general sur- 
vey has been made of a number of kinds to be found in differ- 
ent situations such as in full sunshine, in the woodlands, in 
moist places, and among the rocks. Short lists of wild flowers 
are given for the various regions of Washington and Oregon. 
There are only 32 pages of reading matter, which includes 
four good plates. The remainder of the pages of this small 
book are bound together and cut out in the middle to make a 
pocket in which one is surprised to find four small packets of 
wild flower seeds gathered from the Northwest and guaran- 
teed to be true to name. The book is inexpensively bound. 


Down the Garden Path 
‘‘Down the Garden Path,” by Beverley Nichols. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York. Price $2.50. 
EVERLEY NICHOLS calls his book a ‘‘floral auto- 
biography.” This is logical, for gardening information 
is frequently subordinated to character sketches, skilfully 
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The South African Iris Pavonia, Which Thrives in 
Western Rock Gardens 
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drawn. When serious, Nichols gives interesting sidelights on 
the every-day activities of a genuine gardener. Who but he 
would have thought of a rock garden in the following sense: 


The charm of a rock garden is essentially Lilliputian. To extract the keen- 
est pleasure from it you must be able to diminish yourself—you must acquire 
the talent of shrivelling yourself up into a tiny creature that is able to walk, 
in spirit, under the tiny saxifrages, and shiver with alarm at their heavy 
weight of blossom, to climb, in your mind’s eye, the mossy stones, and grow 
dizzy on their steep escarpments. This is the whole genius of the rocks: the 
power they have to swell out and out, until they are full of menace. 

One must read this book first of all for diversion and only 


secondly for gardening information, although garden makers 
in the warmer states will gain much profit from the chapters 
on Winter flowers. Tidbits of information, such as a method 
of making a path in a field by spreading weed killer from a 
can, are well worth gleaning. Rex Whistler has contributed 


the drawings. 


Garden Designs Illustrated 


‘Garden Making by Example,’’ by G. C. Tayior. From Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. Price $3.00. 
| Sree England comes a book intended to aid amateur gar- 
deners with small suburban homes in properly laying out 
their grounds. Most of the 130 pages are devoted to photo- 
graphs and plans, only the first 31 pages being given over to 




















This Is Strictly a Conservation Wreath 


general principles in home ground design. The subject is well 
treated, however. 

Natural rock gardens are abundantly pictured but not in all 
cases are they designed in accordance with the best principles. 
Naturally, on small properties there is little room for rock 
gardens placed in a natural surrounding, but in some of the 
English gardens, however, it apparently does not seem incon- 
gruous to place a rock garden on the edge of the back lawn 
or even close to the house without any dividing line. 

The photographs are not, in every case, of the highest qual- 
ity, and yet they show the designs. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that very few references are made to the plant materials used. 


Fertilizers and Crop Production 
“Fertilizers and Crop Production,”’ by L. L. Van Slyke. Published by the 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 
HE fundamental principles underlying the practical use of 
fertilizers on the farm are discussed in a very systematic 
way in this posthumous volume of 494 pages, a successor to 
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the author’s “Fertilizers and Crops,’”’ published in 1912. Dr. 
Van Slyke was for many years chemist of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. He organized the New 
York State fertilizer inspection work, with which he was 
associated until his retirement in 1929. For this reason, much 
valuable information on the latest synthetic fertilizer com- 
pounds is included in the book, which will prove to be of 
great value, not only to students in agricultural colleges but 
farmers as well. 


A Tiny Creeping Oxalis 
XALIS MAGELLANICA, from near the Antarctic re- 
gions, is one of the smallest of this attractive genus and 
one which will be much prized when it is better known. It 
has tiny dark green leaves, which turn to a bronze color in the 
Fall, and small, white, cup-shaped flowers on quarter-inch 
stems. It spreads by underground stolons and, if happy, will 
fill every crevice with its clover-like leaves, but if it is not 
happy—that is another story. 

I have tried to grow it several times but without success. 
This year I planted it in three different positions and three 
different soils. One planting in sandy loam, facing east and 
having sun all day, failed utterly. The plants died in a week 
or two, even with copious watering. Another planting against 
a rock, in loam with a sand mulch, underground watering 
and western exposure, has done fairly well and increased to 
some extent. The third planting has done wonderfully well 
in almost pure leaf mold, underground watering and north- 
ern exposure. It has increased tremendously and bids fair to 
fill every crevice between the rocks near it. 

Worcester, Mass. —Florence T. Allen. 


Blueberries on Cape Cod 


EAR SIR—It may be interesting to some of your sub- 
scribers to learn of a scent experiment in the cultivation 

of wild blueberries. There happened to be about an acre of 
low ground available where there was a dense tangle of green- 
brier, ivy, viburnum, and high-bush blueberry. Two Winters 
ago, all growth except the blueberry bushes was cut out and 
the following Winter, the roots which sprouted were removed. 
This Summer there was an enormous crop of blueberries, 
which came on in succession from mid-July ‘to the very last 
of September. The berries ranged from blue to black in color, 
while at least 50 per cent of them averaged about as large as 
the commercial cultivated varieties, many actually measuring 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. Apparently the size was 
largely dependent on the amount of moisture in the soil, the 
best berries coming from bushes close to the edge of a pond 
and a little brook. As little rain fell in this section the past 
Summer the bushes which stood on high ground made a poor 
showing. Judicious pruning, to induce a bushy growth not 
higher than five to six feet is important, and from this short 
experience it seems likely that at least half the wild plants 
would produce fancy fruit if given a free field and proper soil. 


Falmouth, Mass. —L. C. Jones. 


A Handsome Conservation Wreath 


ACH year efforts are being made to produce handsome and 
decorative Christmas wreaths which do not require the 
use of plants in danger of extermination. In the last issue of 
Horticulture a description of a wreath containing herbs of 
many kinds was published. Another type of wreath has been 
developed in California, and is illustrated herewith. All the 
materials used may not be available in other parts of the 
country, but no doubt adequate substitutes can be found. The 
California wreath has teasles as its base, but includes Douglas 
fir cones, redwood cones, acorns, four kinds of eucalyptus, red 
peppers, bittersweet, sycamore balls, castor beans, lichee nuts 
and oak balls. This is by no means the entire list but indicates 
the wide variety of material used. 
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ECENT references to Thalictrum dipterocarpum recall the 
fact that there is a white form of this Chinese perennial, 
although I have found it only occasionally in catalogues. It 
is, however, as readily raised from seed as the natural form, 
but in my experience it has been rather more ‘‘miffy’’ than 
the blue kind, which itself has never shown any great desire 
to stay with me. I did on one occasion have a fine plant for 
several years and from the seed saved raised many, but at 
this time have very few and those none too vigorous, although 
my soil is in no way overdone with moisture, the drainage 
being perhaps too good for some things. 
If one can hold it long enough, a clump of this plant makes 
a beautiful show and I can always recall the famous Veitch 
firm’s exhibiting large plants bearing several stems. The new 
double-flowered form appeared in 1921 among a batch of 
seedlings raised by Hewitts, the noted delphinium firm, the 
previous year. Three of the plants were saved and during the 
intervening years a good stock has been worked up, but being 
quite sterile, it can only be propagated by division. It was 
exhibited this year for the first time. 


ie looking through some back issues, I came across a note 
by George B. Furniss on double and single stocks pre- 
viously overlooked; in the merry month of May I am so 
busy gardening that I am likely to neglect my reading. I can- 
not but think that Mr. Furniss went to a lot of unnecessary 
trouble to reach his decision when inquiry at the right source 
would have enlightened him far more. He might, for example, 
have discovered that several years ago the great firm of 
Waller-Franklin Co., wholesale seed growers of Guadalupe, 
Calif., had strains of stocks which at the Royal Horticultural 
Society trials in England, gave up to 80 per cent doubles, 
equalling if not surpassing the German pre-war strains. Trials 
in the Wisley gardens this year (1932) again proved that 
these strains as well as those of Ferry-Morse Co. and several 
English wholesale houses, showed equally good percentages. 
Had Mr. Furniss, as I say, inquired at the right source he 
would have discovered that these 
wonderfully fine, heavily double- 
bearing strains of stocks have all 
been developed since the great war. 

Just prior to and immediately 
after the close of the war, I myself 
indulged in some tests such as Mr. 
Furniss describes and on a fairly 
large scale, for a.market-growing 
friend, and I came to the conclusion 
that the German pre-war superiority 
in stocks was not due to pod selec- 
tion but to the possession of strains 
evolved by constant selection on 
more or less Mendelian lines. 

The late Henry Eckford owed 
much of his success in sweet pea 
breeding to close selection. He did 
not know anything about Mendel 
but he came fairly near to working 
with single line selections, and he 
made a point of keeping the bulk 
seed from every cross after second 
and third generation selections had 
been made, because he knew that if 
by mischance he lost a selection, a 
sowing of the bulk seed, even if it 
had been stored several years, would 
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invariably bring back the lost selection. Eckford also knew 
that some of these selections would breed more nearly true 
than others. He rarely sent out a novelty in the later years of 
his operations that was not fixed 100 per cent. And so with 
stocks. 


i was Miss Saunders of Cambridge University who un- 
ravelled the mystery of doubling. Right after the war, by 
the simple process of single line selection, she was able to 
demonstrate that there are partly double-bearing and pure 
single strains of stocks. All the selecting in the world will not 
make a pure single strain yield any doubles, but a strain 
carrying the factor for doubleness can be improved to the 
point that it will give from 65 to 80 per cent doubles. Miss 
Saunders in the Royal Horticultural Society Journals, has on 
two or three occasions during the past nine or ten years, 
recorded the behavior of stocks and I do not doubt that her 
studies largely helped the high class seed growers of Cali- 
fornia and England to develop the strains they now possess, 
these strains, especially those grown so largely under glass, for 
cut flowers, being finer than any of the old-time German ten- 
week types. The why of these double-bearing strains is due 
to those minute bodies the cytologists term chromosomes. 


I UNDERSTAND that congratulations have been heaped 
on Dr. Walter G. Kendall since the announcement in the 
last issue of Horticulture that the Thomas Roland medal had 
been awarded to him by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. As a matter of fact, it is no novelty for Dr. Kendall 
to receive a medal. He has a large collection of medals which 
has been accumulating over a period of many years. In this 
collection is a life-saving medal, and several from societies 
devoted to dogs of different breeds; but this particular medal 
will be appreciated by him to a greater degree than most of the 
others, I am sure, because of the fact that the late Thomas 
Roland, in whose honor the medal was struck, was one of 
Dr. Kendall’s personal friends, and was known throughout 
the country as one of America’s 
greatest horticulturists. 

Dr. Kendall’s own work in hor- 
ticulture extends back to the days 
of his early manhood, and he is now 
well over 70. He has experimented 
with about every kind of small 
fruit which will grow in New Eng- 
land, and for a generation has been 
winning prizes for his pears and his 
grapes. In later years he has special- 
ized in grapes. 

It is natural that Dr. Kendall 
should frequently be called upon 
for advice, especially about the 
pruning and training of grapevines. 
He has asked me to say that work 
of this character will be carried on 
in his own vineyard in Atlantic, 
Mass., a suburb of Boston, for the 
next month, and that amateur fruit 
growers are welcome to visit him 
and receive first-hand information 
as to the methods which he follows. 
It will be wise, however, to call 
him at his office in Boston or at his 
home in Atlantic by telephone, or 
to write him. 
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The English Lily Year-Book 


HE 1932 Lily Year-Book* of the Royal Horticultural 

Society, England, has been printed as a forerunner to the 
lily conference scheduled for July 11, 1933. It is notable for 
the diversity of material included in its 126 pages, ranging 
from a popular article on “Easily Grown Lilies’ to a technical 
treatise on Lilium monadelphum and its allies. There is little 
in the book which actually is new, but much which is both 
interesting and valuable. 

Lilium candidum is commonly sterile. An interesting 
method for forcing this lily to seed is suggested by l’ Abbé H. 
Souillet of France. Strong bulbs of a particularly fertile strain 
should be planted not later than August 15 in full sunlight in 
a calcareous soil to which has been added a small quantity of 
well-decayed manure. When the stems are well developed and 
the flower buds are showing the following June, “‘lay bare the 
bulbs and, without touching the stems or the roots, carefully 
remove all the scales (which are the principal cause of removal 
of sap from the stems); allow the plant to remain so for 
several hours or even days, until the wounds are dry and 
danger of decay is past, then replace the soil about the roots 
and at the base of the stem.’’ Thus a perennial lily is con- 
verted into an annual plant and compelled to form seed. 

Several writers urge the growing of lilies from seed. Mr. 
G. M. Taylor declares that this is the only proper method. 
When bulbs must be relied upon they should be treated as 
living plants. Mr. Taylor attributes failures with L. auratum 
and L. japonicum to the bulbs being dried out in the course 
of export. Home-raised bulbs will give little difficulty, he 
asserts. This writer divides lily seeds into two distinct sec- 
tions, those to be sown in Autumn and those that are best 
sown in Spring. A few kinds that he recommends for Fall 
sowing are L. auratum, L. canadense, L. chalcedonicum, L. 
croceum, L. henryi, L. pardalinum, L. speciosum, L. super- 
bum, and L. washingtonianum. A large proportion are best 
sown in the Spring. Choice seeds should be sown in a box and 
kept in a frame until the seedlings are large enough to trans- 
plant into the open ground. Others can be sown directly in 
beds. 

L. chalcedonicum and its varieties are loam lovers, requir- 
ing full exposure to the sun, according to Mr. J. Coutts. This 
kind grows easily in most instances, and yet occasionally 
proves difficult without any apparent reason. It sulks for a 
season after replanting. L. henryt, one of the easiest Chinese 
lilies to grow, “‘is seen at its best in a really heavy loam.” 
Although a lime lover, lime does not seem to be essential. 





*“Lily Year-Book 1932,"" published by The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W.I.. London, England. Price 5s. paper, 6s. 
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The western Chinese L. davidi grows easily and is long lived 
“succeeding in a medium loam enriched with leaf soil. It is 
stem-rooting and easily raised from seed.”’ Perfect drainage 
and a rich moist soil are the chief requirements of L. parryi 
under English conditions. Bulbs should be planted five inches 
deep among dwarf shrubs. 

In commenting on Chinese lilies, F. C. Stern says that 
L. willmottiae, the bulb of which is stoloniferous and soon 
makes a mass, ‘‘does best in leaf mold where the soil does not 
get too dry and where there is some shade. It comes well from 
seed or can be propagated from the young bulbs formed 
underground.” 

Among lily fanciers there has always been considerable 
speculation as to the parentage of certain kinds, the history of 
which has apparently been lost. In the experience of Mr. 
Stern, L. sutchuenense is a form of L. willmottiae, and he 
questions if the former really exists. R. W. Wallace disagrees 
with the late E. H. Wilson that L. wallacei is a form of 
L. dauricum. He believes it to be of garden origin, coming 
from the two species L. maximowiczi and L. concolor. 

Of particular interest is a lengthy account by Wallace of the 
origination of the two, now extinct, hybrid lilies, L. parkmanni 
and L. hoveyt. Francis Parkman, one of the early presidents 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, first introduced 
into America L. auratum. He made countless experiments in 
hybridizing this lily with L. speciosum rubrum, which re- 
sulted in one glorious success in his variety L. parkmanni, 
described by Wilson as having a ‘‘wondrous color.’’ Unfor- 
tunately, these bulbs deteriorated and passed out of existence 
later on. F. C. Hovey of Boston also used L. auratum and his 
own origination L. speciosum Melpomene to produce a lily 
with flowers that measured 14 inches in diameter, about one 
inch larger than L. parkmanni, but it, too, disappeared. Many 
fine hybrids have recently made their appearance, as for in- 
stance, L. cromottiae, an English production which empha- 
sizes the value of L. willmottiae as a parent in the hybridiza- 
tion of lilies. 

In summarizing this year-book, mention should be made 
of the fact that fritillarias are included, as, too, are species of 
nomocharis, a group of plants practically unknown in the 
United States. The culture of the rare L. hyacinthinum is 
explained by Captain F. Kingdon Ward. American lilies and 
fritillarias are reviewed by Carl Purdy and W. N. Craig. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have been added to the Library of 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 

All about flowering bulbs, by T. A. Weston. 1931. 

Alpine flowers and rock gardens, by Walter P. Wright; 3rd ed. 1924. 

Amateur gardencraft, by Eben Eugene Rexford. 1912. 

Amateur’s greenhouse, by A. J. Macself. n. d. 

American bulbs under glass, by David Griffiths. 1926. 

American home book of gardening, by Leonard Barron. 1931. 

American home garden, by Alexander Watson. 1859. 

American rose annual, by the American rose society; v. 17. 1932. 

Annuals in the garden, by H. Stuart Ortloff. 1932. 

Apples of New York, by S. A. Beach and others; 2 v. 1905. 

Backyard garden, by Edward I. Farrington. 1932. 

Book of trees, by Alfred C. Hottes; new ed. 19??. 

Botany for secondary schools, by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 1931. 

Cactus, by Forrest Shreve. 1931. 

Cactus culture, by Ellen D. Schulz. 1932. 

Chinese garden architecture, by Edwin L. Howard. 1931. 

Chromosomes and plant-breeding, by C. D. Darlington. 1932. 

Common names of plants and their meanings, by W. N. Clute, 1931. 

Cultivation of the citrus fruits, by H. Harold Hume. 1926. 

Dahlia, by L. K. Peacock. 1931. 

Dedications, 1827-1927, by Curtis’s botanical magazine. 1931. 

Delectable garden, trans. by Helen Morganthau Fox. 1931. 

Delphiniums and how to excell with them, by A. J. Macself. 1932. 

Oe 198 omen nomenclature, by the American gladiolus so- 
ciety. , 

Down the garden path, by Beverley Nichols. 1932. 

Dutch bulbs and gardens, by Silberrad and Lyall. 1909. 

Emergence cages and bait pails for timing codling moth sprays, by 
H. N. Worthley. 1932. 

Ernest H. Wilson, plant hunter, by Edward I. Farrington. 1931. 

Every day in my garden, by V. E. Verplanck. 1913. 

Fantastic clan, by Thornber and Bonker. 1932. 

Fertilizers and crop production, by Lucius L. Van Slyke. 1932. 








Hydrangeas for Garden 


YDRANGEAS offer greater variety than most amateurs 
realize. Of course, the much-abused peegee hydrangea, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, is familiar to every- 

one. The true panicle hydrangea, H. paniculata, on the other 
hand, is more rarely seen in gardens. On small home grounds, 
the peegee hydrangea is so massive that it is difficult to use. 
The upright growing panicled hydrangea will prove to be a 
worthy substitute. It is an interesting fact that two different 
types of flowers make up the panicle of the species. The showy 
ones are sterile, whereas the small, inconspicuous ones are 
fertile and will bear seed. This explains why the peegee 
hydrangea does not have seeds. 

The early-Summer-flowering snowhill hydrangea, H. ar- 
borescens grandiflora, with its flat white clusters of blossoms, 
is an excellent shrub with which to brighten shady places in 
the garden. It grows best in partial shade and will even endure 
considerable dryness at the roots under such conditions. Obvi- 
ously, since all of these first three hydrangeas flower on the 
current year’s growth, they may be severely pruned early in 
the Spring. The snowhill hydrangea may be cut to the 
ground. The other two may have their last year’s growth 
shortened to one or two buds. These varieties like a rich soil 
and will respond remarkably well to a liberal mulching of 
manure during the Winter months. 

The hardy hydrangea group may be enlarged with the 
addition of several other interesting hardy species as H. 
radiata, the silver-leaf hydrangea, which is native in the 
Carolinas. As might be guessed, the common name is sug- 
gested by the vivid white hairiness of the under sides of the 
leaves. In July, the plants are made especially attractive with 
erect small clusters of white flowers. The flower clusters in 
this instance are made up of fertile blossoms which mature 
their seeds in curious poppy-like pods. The plants are not 
high, usually not exceeding five feet. 

Although the oak-leaf hydrangea, H. quercifolia, 
is found in the southeastern states, it nevertheless 
is reasonably hardy even in southern New England. 
The foliage is particularly attractive, being large and 
lobed like that of a white oak. The Summer color is 
dark green, although the under sides of the leaves are 
woolly, but with the approach of Autumn, the color 
changes to an attractive dark crimson. The flowers 
are showy, even though they are borne in narrow 
pink-white clusters changing to a deeper color as the 
flowers age in June. This kind can stand some shade 
and it endures smoky city conditions easily. New 
plants of this kind may be made by layering. 

China has contributed several hydrangeas to gar- 
dens, one of which is the yellowvein hydrangea, 
H. xanthoneura. This species was introduced by the 
late Dr. E. H. Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum. As 
with some of the other kinds, the name refers to a 
leaf character, the yellowish appearance of the veins 
underneath. Even though this hydrangea is said to 
grow 12 feet in height, it probably will rarely 
exceed half this size in most gardens. The plants 
have a distinctly thin habit of growth, the branches 
being long and slender. The white flower clusters 
that open in July are flat, about six inches across, 
and are attractive by reason of the large sterile 
flowers that margin the clusters. 

The shaggy hydrangea, H. bretschneideri, another 
native of China, is an odd kind that has loose bark 
which flakes off on the main stems. Individual speci- 
mens vary, some having a well-rounded top, but 
more often they are leggy. The flat, white clusters of 
flowers turn a rosy color when they age. A good soil 





and Conservatory 


will produce the best plants with this kind. Amateurs in 
search of a perfectly hardy vine that will cling to garden 
walls, brick, stone, tree trunks, and garden houses should 
give the climbing hydrangea, H. petiolaris, their serious 
consideration. It is a native of Japan. When once fastened 
to its support, it cannot be torn away by high winds. The 
leaves appear unusually early and remain a beautiful glossy 
green color all Summer, immune to insects and diseases, finally 
turning yellow in Autumn. In mid-June loose clusters of 
showy, cream-white flowers, borne on side shoots, increase 
the beauty of the vine. They have a pleasant sweet fragrance. 
There are so many uses to which this unusually vigorous 
vine may be put, even to covering the ground in shady places 
or as a shrub when kept pruned back, that it should be much 
more freely used on home grounds. More nurserymen are list- 
ing it in their catalogues every year. 

Florists have featured the house hydrangea during the 
early Spring months for years. One of these, the Otaksa 
variety, has been especially popular. Part of the interest in 
this variety lies in the fact that the color varies, depending 
upon the soil condition, being pink or blue. An acid soil pro- 
duces blue flowers; a neutral or lime soil makes them pink. 
The blue color of the flowers on plants grown indoors in pots 
may be intensified by watering at eight- or ten-day intervals 
with a solution of one ounce of alum dissolved in five gal- 
lons of water. One may even make three small holes in the 
soil in the pot, dropping in each a piece of alum about a half- 
inch across in size. If this is done in the Fall, it will produce 
the blue color. Iron filings mixed in the soil will have the 
same effect. 

It is unfortunate that this hydrangea, which has the 
specific names hortensis, opuloides, or macrophylla, cannot be 
grown outdoors satisfactorily north of Philadelphia except in 





The Modern Type of French Hydrangea 
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favored locations. Plants set out in the North will make 
plenty of top growth during the season but rarely do they 
bloom. Amateurs are at loss for an explanation. Unlike other 
hydrangeas, the flowers of H. hortensis are produced at the 
tips of last year’s growth. If these tip buds are destroyed by 
severe freezing or injudicious pruning, there will be no 
bloom. Nevertheless, with proper Winter protection, the tips 
will live and bloom even in cold climates. 

On Cape Cod and elsewhere, these hydrangeas are grown 
to perfection either by protecting the tops of the plants over 
Winter with boxes having no tops or bottoms, which are 
placed over the plants and filled with a light airy mulch, or 
by growing the plants in tubs, removing them to a frost- 
proof pit or cellar for the Winter. Plants may even be dug 
from the garden with a ball of soil and stored for the Winter, 
although this will become increasingly difficult as the plants 
get larger. Plants in storage require little water, but light. 

Many of the finest varieties are French originations, some 
of which have proved hardier in the Central and Southern 
Atlantic states than others. In addition to Otaksa is La 
Marne, a rose-pink colored variety that bears immense trusses 
of large blooms. It flowers a little later than the variety 
Otaksa. Souvenir de Madame E. Chautard is another that 
has proved to be particularly satisfactory outdoors. This one 
is also rose-pink in color but early. It is equally as hardy as 
Otaksa but more in its favor is the fact that it will produce 
blooms from new wood. 

Amateurs can force French hydrangea: indoors or in the 
conservatory without a great deal of difficulty. The plants 
are grown outdoors all Summer in pots plunged either in the 
coldframe or garden. They should be well watered all Sum- 
mer and encouraged with liquid manure occasionally. Before 
frost, the pots should be lifted and the plants allowed to 
ripen in a coldframe until late November when they are 
ready for storage in a light, frost-proof cellar until time for 
forcing. In fact, plants can be obtained now which, when 
stored for two months or so, will be ready for forcing in a 
cool, sunny window. Varieties suitable for this purpose vary 
in color from the red Madame Faustin Travouiilon through 
to bright carmine-rose Cendrillon, clear pink Liebling, to the 
large-flowered, white variety Mademoiselle Renée Gaillard. 


Treatment of Meconopsis Seedlings 


OME time ago a well-known American horticulturist 
wrote: “I have decided that the meconopsis are not for 
me.’ This statement and others of a similar n-ture have 
given the meconopsis a bad name. I have known many who 
have been successful in bringing M. baileyi into flower and a 
few who have failed. 

Heretofore our seed has been supplied by Europe. I have 
purchased seed from many sources in England and am con- 
vinced that failure is not due to the source of supply. The 
methods followed must be wrong, then, when these plants 
refuse to grow. My experience may be of value. 

The seed having been purchased in the Fall, a compost is 
made of leaf mold and sand. Drainage is essential and the 
compost must be sufficiently porous to allow water to imme- 
diately disappear when applied. I use a two-inch flat with 
the soil well firmed and watered. The seed is applied broad- 
cast over the surface and covered lightly with a sprinkling of 
sand and leaf mold through a screen. The flat is then covered 
with a glass and shaded. 

In a very short time, examination will show that the seeds 
are germinating. If there is any difficulty connected with the 
growing of meconopsis, it is at this stage. I have seen many 
flats of seedlings dampen off over night. Success is assured once 
this stage is past. 

As the seeds germinate, air must be given them. Many seeds 
are not covered and it will be necessary to give them another 
light sprinkling of sand and leaf mold. Sufficient water is 
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applied to settle this covering over the seedlings. ‘Tvhe flat must 
be kept in a shaded location and watered sparingly, really 
only when necessary. The first true leaf soon appears. At this 
stage the seedlings should be transplanted. ‘T'wo-inch flats are 
used with a compost similar to that used for the seed bed. The 
seedlings are transplanted two inches apart and allowed to 
grow on. When they begin to crowd in the flat, they are 
potted in two-and-one-half-inch pots and allowed to grow 
prior to being planted in the garden or the field. 

From the outset, they must be grown in filtered sunlight. 
Direct sunlight will cause a burning of the foliage. In the 
garden, I grow them on the north side of conifers; in the field, 
under a slatted protection. Plenty of leaf mold is incorporated 
in the soil and good drainage is essential. 

Much has been written regarding soil suitable for meconop- 
sis. Peat or leaf mold is usually recommended. With one lot 
of M. baileyi seedlings, I mixed a generous portion of lime 





The Yellow Poppywort, Discovered by the Late Dr. E. H. Wilson 
in Central China 

rubble. I could see no ill effects due to the addition of lime. 

Well-rotted cow manure was used with another lot. The 

effect of this additional fertility was remarkable in growth, 

color of foliage, and quality and texture of flower. 

Seeds sown in the Fall produce plants which often flower 
the following Fall. This applies to M. baileyi, M. integrifolia 
and M. wallicht. M. integrifolia is the lovely yellow poppy- 
wort discovered by Wilson in central China. 

The above remarks apply to culture where a greenhouse is 
available. When one has to resort to a frame, the seed is sown 
in the late Fall, covered with glass and shaded. With the first 
snowfall of any consequence, the glass should be removed 
and the seed bed allowed to be covered with snow. These 
conditions should exist until the advent of Spring rains, when 
the seed bed should be covered with glass and shaded. With 
the warm days of Spring, the seed will germinate and the 
same procedure is recommended as for seed grown under green- 
house conditions. 


Ayers’ Cliff, Que. —A. F. Emberley. 
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With a Foreword by 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of 


“ House &° Garden” 


In this, Dr. Wilson's 
crowning achievement, 
are brought together the 
aristocrats of all plants to 
contribute to the perfect 
garden, and shows how 
they may be used to create 
even greater beauty. 
314 pages, 8x 10% —38 
beautiful illustrations — 
large legible type — hand- 
somely bound in cloth — 
beautifully boxed. 

Price $10.00 
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‘One is constantly conscious of the 
author’s amazing knowledge of his 
subject and the deep human, sympa- 
thetic outlook which characterizes his 
attitude toward plants. Here are no 
mere listings and descriptions of choice 
garden material; rather, it is a plant 
wizard and a sane, vigorous philosopher 
talking from a life-time of world 
experience.”” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune 





OTHER GARDEN CLASSICS 


By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


Not only the origin and history, names and idiosyncrasies, propagation and development, but the ‘ “THE STRATFORD Co., Publishers 
the usefulness and beauty of the garden aristocrats. 2 vols., $10.00 289 Congress St.. Boston, Mass 


THE LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


Ernest H. Wilson had an intimate and expert knowledge of Lilies, their habits and cultural re- 


ORDER FORM ------- 
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END the following books. It is 


quirements. This book is a detailed account of such knowledge. $8.50 
CHINA — MOTHER OF GARDENS ; 
ae oa ; understood that if I am not satisfied 
The story of Dr. Wilson’s extensive travels in western China from which he culled the horticul- . 
tural treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. $10.00 with any of them I may return them 


without obligation. 


PLANT HUNTING 


Dr. Wilson’s adventures on seven plant hunting trips—to Africa, the Tropics, Australia, and 
other lands, from which he gathered more than 2700 horticultural specimens. 2 vols., $15.00 


AMERICA'S GREATEST GARDEN 


Contains the complete history and guide of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. $3.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


Tree lovers intrigued by history, poetry and personality of trees will find their imagination fired 
by this great masterpiece. It contains a wealth of detailed, reliable and essential information. $15.00 


ERNEST H. WILSON, Plant Hunter By Edward I. Farrington 


The story of Wilson’s dangerous adventures, perils and privations, failures and successes. $2.59 


THE BACKYARD GARDEN 


This invaluable book tells how to use every inch of space to produce food and flowers. $1.50 


BULBS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS By John C. Wister | NAME 


The most complete and practical book on bulbs ever published in this country. $5.50 
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NEW GARDEN BOOKS 
Make Excellent Christmas Gifts 
Order now from 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 








Annuals in the Garden—H. S. Ortloff ................. ccc eee eee $1.25 
Backyard Garden, The—E. I. Farrington ....................... 1.50 
Book of Gardening—Leonard Barron .................0eeeeeeeee 1.25 
Book of Perennials—aA. C. Hottes ................. ccc eee cece eee 1.50 
Coes Cs Oe I nok ccc cen ec cv evtcnessdeleuswesete 2.00 
Delectable Garden, The—H. M. Fox ................ sai ad aeeoaeniea 10.00 
Everybody’s Garden—W. P. Eaton .............. 0c. cece cece eeeee 2.50 
Flowers of the Wild: Their Culture and Requirements— 

Wi Me SE oo dice ule ob auld Cine was 0 55-405: 60% 065 KheG Oo ee Pe 2.00 
Fragrant Path, The—L. B. Wilder ...........cccccccccccsccccces 3.00 
Garden Club Manual—E. R. Fisher ................... 02. ceeeeeee 2.00 
Gardens of Colony and State—A. G. Lockwood ................... 25.00 
Living With Our Flowers: Through Four Seasons of the Year— 

DERE: WOE: Te BD oo oe din ph 6nk ied bow He 09S eee een eee 3.00 
Outdoor Living Room, The—L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence .. 2.50 
Planning and Planting the Home Garden—P. Murray .......... 3.50 
Rock Gardening, A Simple Guide to—Sir J. L. Cotter ............ 1.25 
Roses, The Book of—G. Griffin Lewis .................0. cee eeeee 3.00 
Scoring System for Flowers and Gardens—Emily Brown ........ 1.50 
Success With House Plants—J. L. Kift and K. B. Hedenberg ..... -15 
Trees, The Meas ol—A. C. TROGOOe «oon cocci ccvicsccsceskescctceses 3.00 
Western American Alpines—I. N. Gabrielson .................... 3.50 
Wilson, Plant Hunter, Ernest H.—E. I. Farrington .............. 2.50 

BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


HORTICULTURE 


| Daphnes and Lupines in Lime Soils 





PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 














Jf Trees Could Only Speak . .. ! 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care; 
for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourishment. 

And how joyously others would voice their thanks to thought- 
ful owners who realized that their trees, like other living creatures, 
deserved their attention. 

MAY WE SPEAK TO YOU FOR YOUR TREES? We 
will represent them—and you—fairly in such an interview. You 
will be under no obligation, of course. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


1368 BEACON STREET & 


IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
en of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 

ces. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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HAVE been interested in several articles that have appeared 

in recent issues of Horticulture in regard to experiments 
conducted by the Ohio State University to find the proper soil 
for Lupinus polyphyllus and Daphne cneorum. The trials 
show the best growth of both varieties in neutral or alkaline 
soils. I would like to give my experience in growing the two 
plants referred to in alkaline and neutral soils. My garden is 
situated in the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, well known 
for the numerous caverns found in the limestone rock that 
extends all through the valley. Any acid loving plants are 
extremely difficult for us to grow successfully. Even if the soil 
is especially treated such plants are not likely to be very 
vigorous in their growth. 

Lupinus polyphyllus I had tried in my garden unsuccess- 
fully until a few plants of the hybrid pink lupine chanced to 
be planted at the outer edge of an especially prepared bed for 
native plants from the mountains where the soil is acid. In 
this neutral soil they have lived for three years, the bloom 
being better each season, although they do not attain much 
height, being limited to from two to three feet. This seems 
poor growth when I think of plants of L. polyphyllus I have 
seen on the coast of Maine that vied with delphinium in 
height. However, my plants have nice bloom stalks which are 
considered remarkable for this section of the country, where 
most gardeners no longer struggle with lupines. 

One of the articles said: ‘“The polyphyllus lupine is not a 
woodland plant and in shade is hopeless.’’ My plants only 
get the sun for a few hours in the morning; for the rest of the 
time they are in the dense shade cast by a white pine. Plants 
set out in the sun in our limestone soil have led a struggling 
existence for a few months, then died. I have found that if 
heavily mulched with peat moss the bloom stalks are finer. 

Having frequently read in gardening books and magazines 
that Daphne cneorum preferred lime, I had high hopes of 
being successful with this shrub in my rock garden, which is 
constructed of limestone rock, and with soil that is a mixture 
of that at hand, sand, rock chips and a little humus. The 
daphne flourished for a few years, and thinking it well estab- 
lished I felt quite complacent about it. One plant in particular 
did splendidly, growing well and blooming freely. In its third 
Summer after copious bloom in early Spring I noticed its 
leaves beginning to curl and shortly the entire shrub was dead. 
{t acted exactly like other peat loving shrubs that I have tried 
from time to time. Rhododendron and laurel will live in an 
alkaline or neutral soil two seasons, dying the third. I now 
have one plant of daphne left that looks as if it were putting 
up a losing fight. Theories of daphne as a lover of lime to 
the contrary, the best and most flourishing specimens I have 
ever seen were in a garden in a neighboring mountain valley 
where the soil is strongly acid, as witnessed by many fine 
varieties of ericaceous plants that were growing splendidly. 


—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 


Staunton, Va. 


Useful Home-Made Bell Jars 


‘> may make inexpensive bell jars at home by first satu- 

rating a heavy piece of string with alcohol. Tie the 
string around the top of a gallon glass jug, cutting off the loose 
ends of the string. Light the string and just as soon as it has 
burned out plunge the bottle in cold water. The top will 
crack off evenly as though it had been cut. If any jagged 
edges remain snip them off with old scissors by holding both 
the glass and the scissors under water. Such a jar will measure 
about five and one-half inches in diameter by ten inches deep. 
It may be used in Summer for covering all kinds of soft wood 
cuttings in the propagating bed and in Winter as an aquarium. 
A five gallon glass carboy makes a nice aquarium or may even 
be converted into a terrarium. 
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Dicentras Grown in Bowls 
|B gee TRA FORMOSA may be grown readily in bowls 


of fiber. Indeed, it is one of the most satisfactory of 
plants for this purpose. The desired receptacles, duly chosen 
in advance, may be prepared in the usual way, with a few 
pieces of clean charcoal in the bottom of each. They should 
be filled to the rim with the slightly moistened fibrous mix- 
ture such as is commonly used for bulbs. The dormant 
(Winter) shoots of the dicentra are planted in this quite as 
though they were in soil, being covered to the depth of an 
inch, and as many as may be desired according to the size of 
the bowl, although the plants’ usual beauty of detail is best 
appreciated when they are not crowded. They are then given 
a moderate watering and put away for a few weeks in a box 
of granulated peat or other dark recess where the air is not 
shut away from them. Then, after growth has well started, 
they are brought gradually into the light. 

It is a cheering experience to see the pale translucent croziers 
push up in all their clean crispness and quickly unfurl into 
the spreading ferny leaves, and this, followed by the beauty 
of the mature foliage and the jewel-like flowers, renders the 
bow! at all times a thing of interest and attractiveness. Due 
precaution must be taken against either desiccation or bog- 
ging, with plenty of light, although direct sutishine is not a 
necessity. The bowls remain decorative for many weeks. 

The roots may be taken from the open ground at any time 
during their Winter dormancy, and I have occasionally potted 
them up with entire success even after the new shoots have 
begun to appear, although the latter are so brittle that they 
quite easily suffer damage. I usually put from five to seven 
crowns in a six-inch bowl. Should one’s ground be frozen, 
the crowns desired may easily be ordered from some grower 
in a warmer clime. 

Bowls of this dicentra, being of reasonable dimensions, and 
rewarding as they do the most meticulous scrutiny, are par- 
ticularly useful for the dining table. It might be worth the 
effort to learn whether some of the other smaller species of the 
genus, such as the well-known squirrel-corn and Dutchman’s- 
breeches might not be amenable to similar treatment. 

—S. Stillman Berry. 


Redlands, Calif. 


Needs of the Garden Pinks 


OST species of dianthus will grow very well in rather 
poor soil and in baking sunshine, but in any big group 
there are cultural exceptions. Sweet William and its relatives 
grow best in rather rich garden soil, with some moisture and 
shade. The species of dianthus with wide green leaves and 
flowers in a head, including Beatrix and Sweet Wivelsfield, 
are not as tolerant of sun and heat as those with wiry grey 
foliage and solitary flowers. The Alpine pink, Dianthus al- 
pinus, has rounded green leaves more like a small Sweet Wil- 
liam, but the solitary flower is like that of the garden pink. 
It is the only species that has been tried here so far with wide 
green foliage and large solitary flower. 

Maiden pink, D. deltoides, has little round green leaves, 
but the solitary flowers are small. This kind will endure a 
great deal of heat and sun, but the Alpine pink must have 
cool moist air. It grows better in rich garden soil than in the 
hot rock garden, but it then rots in the middle from too 
vigorous a growth. In the hot rock garden along with the 
wiry grey foliage types it simply dries up. It needs a cool 
moraine with moisture below the pebbles, or a shady spot 


with difficult primulas and saxifrages. I am sorry that it will. 


not grow just anywhere, for I like its over-size rose blossoms, 
sitting on green tufts in June, and there is now a red and a 
white variety. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Fraser Fir 


These handsome, hardy little conifers in natural 
Birch pots make perfect personal gifts of lasting 
value. They are decorative for indoors, their dark 
bluish-green foliage contrasting with the grey bark 
of the pots. With care they will remain colorful all 
Winter, and in the Spring may be given a perma- 





FREE—An attractive Saucer with each “Giftree.” 
ORDER NOW for Christmas Delivery to your Friends. We will enclose your card. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Ine. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


The Living Gifts 
for Christmas 





& 


White Spruce 


‘ 


Colorado Spruce 


nent place in your garden and 
grow into beautiful specimen 
evergreens. 


“Giftrees” are selected for their 
perfection of form. They are 6 to 9 
inches high. Your choice of Colorado 
Spruce, Fraser Fir or White Spruce. 
Each “Giftree” is packed for ship- 
ment in moisture-retaining oil 
paper and individual carton—with 
full instructions for its care en- 
closed. When ordering please 
specify variety. 


Price $1.00 each 


6 for $35.00—12 for $10.00 


Parcel Post Prepaid East of Missis- 
sippi River. Add 25c Per Tree for 
Postage West of Mississippi. 





Dept. H, East Boxford, Mass. 




















When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention 


Horticulture 








A GIFT FOR A GARDENER 


If your Christmas list includes the name of someone who 
loves to fuss in a garden, we recommend that you give that 
person a subscription to the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The 
"Chronicle" is an up-to-date monthly magazine that covers 
every phase of garden activity. It is timely, authoritative and 
interesting to read. Such a gift will bring pleasure through 
all the year. The cost, you will be glad to know, is quite 
moderate—only $2.00 for one year's subscription. Two gift 
subscriptions may be had for $3.50, three or more at the 
rate of $1.50 each. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE... . 
522-H Fifth Avenue 





New York, N. Y. 
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PRUNING 





ARLINGTON, MASS. 


LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 


FROST & CO. 


MOVES 


SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 
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Greenhouse 
Foreing Stock 


Grapes: Barbarossa, Black 
Hamburg, Foster’s Seedling, 
Muscat of Alexandria in 9- 
in. pots. 

Peaches and Nectarines: 
Trained and bush form. 


Winter-Flowering 
Plants 


Azalea Indica, Rhododendron 
Pink Pearl, Lilacs, Japanese 
Flowering Crabapples and 
Cherries, Deutzia Gracilis, etc. 
Write for Full Details and Prices 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 








‘A Good Glad Collection 
For $2.50 Prepaid 


Here is a very nice collection which will be a 
source of pleasure to any garden lover. All 
bulbs are of the large size, correctly labeled. 
Two each of Aflame, Aida, Berty Snow, Betty 
Nuthall, Chas. Dickens, Joerg’s White, Dr. 
Moody, Golden Dream, E. I. Farrington, Ma- 
rocco, Marmora, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Senorita, 
Orange Wonder, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Coryphee, 
Ave Maria, Commander Koehl, Our Selection. 
We will include a SPECIAL GRATIS too. 
If, for a Christmas Gift, we will be glad to 
mail same direct for you. Every order neatly 
packed and wrapped. 


Send for Our 1933 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 








SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
We have a long list of fine irises at 
reatly reduced prices as well as new 
ntroductions and novelties. SEND for 
our 1932 catalog. 


GRACE STURTEVANT 











270 Pages of Western Wild 
Flower Information 


Just off the press and written by that foremost au- 
thority on wild flowers, Mr. Ira N. Gabrielson. The 
reliable information set forth in this volume, makes 
the choice of western plants easy. A well printed 
and bound book, fine for reference and a wonder- 
ful Christmas gift for a flower loving friend. 


$3.50 postpaid 
Also 1933 Alpine Catalogue Now Ready 
OREGON GARDENS, Rte. 4, Portland, Ore. 


“A NECESSITY, 


clever and practical,” according to 
garden authorities. Garden Digest 
is an ideal Christmas present (gift 
cards furnished free). 

$1.00 a year — Sample 10c 


GARDEN DIGEST 
1215 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








Fringed Gentians: Grow them yourself. 

Field grown seed. Small packet 35 cents, 

Sompe or coin. Dr. M. R. Sharpe, Uxbridge, 
ass. 


CHERRY MEADOW 
LAVENDER PETUNIA 


(Called by some light blue) 





Its charm is unique for the home 
window. Its simple beauty suggests 
an appealing gift. Lovely plants in 
bloom. 

35c and 50c each 


Express collect—Cannot be mailed 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASS. 


OLIVE BELCHES 
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When Amateurs Turn Nurserymen 


SE ype Sir:—-The communication published in the No- 
vember | issue from Mr. Andrew S. Wing on growing 
evergreens from cuttings prompts forwarding a thought on 
the subject that may be pertinent. Mr. Wing evidently enjoys 
conducting a little nursery of his own and in selecting easy 
subjects to grow implies that garden enthusiasts with flat 
pocketbooks can do likewise to their profit. 

Such practices, together with the distribution of the com- 
mon shrubs in off-grade sizes by the department stores and 
sidewalk dealers, cannot but be harmful in the long run to 
those who garden as a fine art, for as time goes on it will 
deprive them of a source of the finer and less easily propagated 
plant material. Gardens will become standardized and every 
home will look like the next one. The reason for this is, that 
real plantsmen (reliable nurserymen) cannot afford to spend 
the years and money necessary to develop the rare, the un- 
usual, the really fine plants—especially slow-growing ever- 
greens—to landscape size unless they have an outlet for the 
more easily grown sorts such as Mr. Wing has experimented 
with. It is the rapid turnover of the easily grown subjects 
that permit the better nurseries to propagate and grow the 
fine things and have them available for those gardeners who 
wish their places lifted above the ordinary. 

Deprived of this source of income they cannot stay in 
business, which will mean that the list of plants available 
will be reduced to a few items that the department stores can 
conveniently handle. Encouraged by the plant-buying public, 
there is already a tendency toward a standardized, limited 
list of plant material, which, if carried to greater extent, will 
discourage nurserymen from carrying on their profession as 
a fine art, thus causing the degeneration of gardening as we 
now know it. That nurserymen are in that business largely 
because of their love for it, rather than for its profits, is 
testified to by the fact that in the ranks of millionaires no 
nurserymen are found. 


—C. E. Parsons. 


| Nevada City, Calif. 





Strength of Thrips Sprays 


EAR Sir:—In the November 1 issue of Horticulture, 
page 404, is an article on the control of the thrips which 
seems to be misleading. This article recommends the use of 
one teaspoon of Paris green and six pounds of brown sugar 
to one gallon of water. In my opinion such a large amount of 
sugar would make the mixture too thick to use in an ordinary 
sprayer. 

The mixture recommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is one rounded tablespoonful of Paris 
green, two pounds of brown sugar and three gallons of water. 
The Canadian government station also recommends the same 
mixture except that two tablespoonfuls of Paris green are 
used. These sprays have been used by many at these strengths 
this year and were found to be effective. Others have substi- 
tuted a cheap molasses for the brown sugar with good results. 

—C. W. Brown. 


Ashland, Mass. 


A Spirza From the Dolomites 


no gangs DECUMBENS or S. procumbens, a native of 
the Dolomites, one of the smallest of rock garden shrubs, 
is not over six inches tall, has grayish-green leaves, white 
blossoms and is almost a tiny replica of S. vanhouttet. It 
needs lime, gritty soil, and a mulch of stone chips. One of 
mine against a limestone rock with northern exposure seems 
to be growing better than one which has more sun but the 
same soil. It increases by underground runners which can be 
removed to make new plants. 
—Florence T. Allen. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Woman, 43, wishes work in establishment 
of landscape architect, nurseryman, or 
owner of place to be improved. Experienced 
in planning and planting gardens; some 
clientele; references. Glad to help in house- 
hold when business is quiet. V., Care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of ‘Horticulture,’ 
Boston, Mass. 





Estate superintendent, winner of several 
sweepstakes and many flower show prizes 
in New York and New Jersey 1932. Also 
Herald-Tribune Community Medal. Excel- 
lent references. Write Robert L. Sell, 
Oceanport, N. J. 





Gardener: Experienced in taking care of 
flowers, fruit, lawns, shrubs, greenhouse. 
Seven years in last place. Agricultural 
school training. Four years with prominent 
landscape architect. Capable of taking 
charge. American, 36 years old. Married. 
References. F. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: English, single, 28 years of age. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outside 
work, including flowers, vegetables, lawns, 
and shrubs. Capable of taking charge of a 
small place or assisting on a large one. B. 
H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in greenhouse and outside work. 
Single, age 42, Scotch. T. C., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 29, single desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references, 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. R .W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, wishes position on 
estate. Experienced in care of gardens; 
some greenhouse work. Willing to work 
for modest salary, under capable superin- 
tendent, F. Forster, 36 Ingraham Place, 
Newark, N. J. 








Young man, 28, wishes position as gar- 
dener. Experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, especially on private estates. 
Excellent references. M. E. E., Care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Excellent gardener and chauffeur, married, 
desires position. Would be valuable on 
small farm. Six years’ experience, and very 
good references. Apply to present employer 
— Mrs. T. Henry Dixon, Stenton Ave., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gardener, single, desires position on a small 
estate. Five years’ experience in greenhouse 
work, Experienced also in the care of 
lawns, flowers, and the general upkeep of 
an estate. Excellent references furnished. 
L. N. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener desires position. English, married, 
no children. 35 years’ experience in grow- 
ing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, and 
the general care and upkeep of a private 
estate. Many years in last position. Excel- 
lent references. State particulars in first 
letter. G. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or estate manager: Swedish, mar- 
ried, two children. American citizen. Ex- 
perienced in making flower gardens, hardy 
flower borders, also roads tennis courts, 
lawns, planting shrubs and trees. Expert 
grower of flower plants and vegetables. 
Formerly Swedish agricultural instructor. 
J. O. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Private chauffer with 20 years’ experience 
in garden work, desires a position where 
ability, faithfulness and integrity are essen- 
tial: moderate wages and highest reference. 
T. R., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLYV 


Library 


Library for reference, but the 


Library Hours 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members who have not visited the Library | 
in its new quarters are cordially urged to do 
so. They will find a comfortable reading- 
room and many new books on the shelves. 
Files of the leading horticultural periodicals 
and catalogues of the best-known growers | 
and seed firms are also at their disposal. 
The general public is invited to use the 


privilege is reserved for members. 


Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. | 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 
OF NEW YORK 


ANIA 


EVENING LECTURE 
| to be held at 
| HOTEL MADISON 
58th Street and Madison Avenue 
New York City 
December 8, 1932 at eight-thirty o'clock 


"SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN 
THE GARDEN" 








Mr. Carl Stanton 
Please Note Change of Location 


DECEMBER 21, 1932 


At 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
at two-thirty o'clock 


circulating 


Beautifully 
by many rare portraits. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society 
By 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


illustrated and containing 


An indispensable volume for every garden 
library. 


Price $3.00 





For Sale by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





"CHRISTMAS PLANTS" 
Informal talk by Mr. A. L. Kottmiller 








an Amateur" 





Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
membership, and entitle the member to the following 


Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12 M. privileges: 
* 7 b anc rote a " 
COMPETITIVE CLASSES: Fh ot gma and vot t all the meetings of the 
Z 2. To have personal access to the Library and to borrow 
isi . Professional ‘Greenhouse Plant" books. 

The librarian will be glad to open the a 3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 

° * . H Society at which admission is charged. 
Library evenings by appointment. Amateur Christmas Arrangement by Mp lee oy pp 


semi-monthly magazine, Horticulture. 
For proposal blanks and any further information, address 


The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








ENTRIES INVITED 











Established 38 Years | 
| 


For the Best 
Results Next 
Spring Use 





SHUTE’S SPECIAL PEAT MOSS 
and SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PULVERIZED COW MANURE 





Shute’s 
Fine Peat Moss ...... $2.50 bale 
Pulv. Cow Manure ... 2.75 100 lbs. 
Pulv. Sheep Manure .. 2.75 “ ‘“ 


eee 2.50 
Agricultural Lime ... 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 


Roses, Perennials 
Write for Quantity Prices 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 








lron 
Garden Benches 


Keproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 





rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 


Bridgeport Connecticut 





ARDWOOD ASHES. Nature’s greatest 
plant food. Garden crops, lawns, flow- 
ers. Free circular. Price quoted delivered 
you. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 


Forcing Witloof Chicory Roots 


CHOICE salad known as French endive or witloof 

chicory, served in exclusive restaurants, may be enjoyed 
by anyone who will take the trouble to force a few roots. The 
roots must be dug and stored before cold weather. If not in 
the garden, they may be purchased. They may be forced at 
once because no dormant or rest period is necessary. On the 
other hand, roots may be stored for several months in moist 
soil or sand at temperatures between 28 and 45 degrees. When 
trimming the plants for forcing, about two inches of the leaf 
bases should be left. 

The roots force easily in any cellar that has a moderate 
temperature, 70 degrees being the best. Plant the roots in 
boxes of soil with the crowns of the plants just above the 
surface. Water them thoroughly once, which is sufficient for 
the first crop. After the surface of the soil has dried, add a 
layer of eight inches of dry sand. The salad will be ready to 
cut within 15 to 20 days. The roots may be forced a second 


time. 


A Plant for Dark Corners 


TREE of tropical Africa is fast coming into favor, par- 

ticularly in the South, as a foliage house plant. It is 
prized principally for its fine feathery foliage, which is ever- 
green, bright in color and capable of enduring unfavorable 
positions such as dark corners. In its tropical home, the tree 
reaches a height of 70 feet but when its roots are confined in 
a pot or jardiniere it will remain dwarf and shrubby for a 


considerable length of time. Curiously enough this plant with | 
long, very slender, willow-like foliage belongs to the yew | 
family and is listed by California nurserymen as Podocarpus | 


elongata. 





“recognized. 

Te ck the best. 
PEAT MOSS 
SDeCiry rhis, brand =" 


hiw YORK 








ATKINS & DURBROW. ln 





177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Hancock 0254 
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CACTUS Pricés*" 
PRICES 

10 Miniature Cacti, postpaid, $1.00; 20 
assorted blooming size, postpaid, $2.50. 4 
assorted plants with Mexican bowl to plant 
them in, postpaid, $1.00. 25 Cacti suitable 
for Rockery or Window Display, $5.00. 
Express Oollect. Package 3 Resurrection 
Plants and Catalog 25c, postpaid. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
STA. A, BOX 95 EL PASO, TEXAS 


LECTURES 


Informal Talk to Garden Clubs on Table 
Decorations and Flower Arrangement. 
Demonstration table emphasizing color 
harmony of flowers and accessories. Hazel 
J. Heissenbuttel, 127 East 57th Street, 
New York City. Member of National and 
State Garden Clubs. 








ELIZABETH C. WHITE, Whitesbog, N. J., 
will talk informally of her plant experi- 
ences in the Jersey Pines, including De- 
velopment of Blueberries, Cranberry Cul- 
me Conservation of Holly by Propaga- 
tion, etc. 
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GARLAND WREATH NO. 7 WITH ELECTRIC CANDLE 











CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


Our wreaths are made of the very finest fragrant Balsam, trimmed with 

real cones and berries. 

No.1 12-inch wreath with five cones and five sprays of red berries 
$.75 each, 3 for $2.00 


15-inch wreath wit» six sprays of cones and six sprays of red 
berries .. $1.25 each, 3 for $3.00 


20-inch wreath with five large cones and five sprays of berries 
$2.00 each, 3 for $5.00 


20-inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones and berries 
$2.50 each, 3 for $6.50 


A large 26-inch wreath, built on a frame for store or cemetery 
use. Decorated with cones, catkins, and berries .... $5.00 each 


The largest wreath we make. Like Noe. 5, only 30 inches in size 
$8.00 each 


This 20-inch wreath is called the garland wreath and is one of 
our loveliest. Several large cones and sprays are used in a design 
at the bottom and there is a large red ribbon bow at the top. 
We offer this wreath with an electric candle and cord which wiil 
fit any ordinary outlet $4,00 each 
20-inch wreath designed like No. 3, but made on a frame which 
makes it more suitable for cemetery use. We especially recom- 
mend it for this purpose $2.50 each 
20-inch wreath decorated like No. 5, but made on a frame for 
cemetery use $4.00 each 


SPECIAL EVERGREEN BOXES 


An ideal gift for a city friend, these boxes contain sprays of 
inany kinds of evergreens with some cones.and red berries. 
Box No. 1, containing 50 assorted 12-18 in. sprays ....$2.50 
Box No. 2, containing 100 assorted 12-18 in. sprays .... 4.00 


Box No. 3. containing 300 assorted 12-18 in. sprays ....10.00 


HE most delightful presents you can give your 

friends are those fresh from the Green Moun- 
tains. @ Wreaths made of fragrant, spicy Balsam 
and decorated with cones and red berries, unique log 
baskets filled with choice Winter bouquets from the 
forests, boxes containing many kinds of evergreens 
and bright-colored berries, and the always useful 
gifts like Maple Sugar, Butternuts, Popcorn, and 
sturdy Ash Baskets. @ These gifts fill the home 
with the spirit of an old-time Christmas. 


+ 
LIVING TREES 


These nice little trees may be used not only for Christmas trees, 
but also for porch and window boxes. 


Trees Each Per 12 
12-15 in. $ .75 $ 7.50 
12-15 in. .75 7.50 
18-24 in. 1.00 10.00 
2-3 ft. 2.00 20.00 
3-4 ft. 2.50 25.00 
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Handmade 
VERMONT BASKETS 


Over twenty kinds of useful baskets made right in Putney 
by old-time skilled basket makers. Only the finest oak and 
ash lumber is used and these baskets are’so strongly made 
that they may last a lifetime. 

Why not give your Thanksgiving and Christmas presents 
in useful baskets? They are all priced in our new holiday 


list. 


Colorado Spruce 
Douglas Fir 

Fir Balsam 

Fir Balsam 
Norway Spruce 


DECORATED 
SPRAY BASKETS 


TWIG BASKET: Like the one 
in the picture, filed with moss 
and woodsy Winter bouquets. 
These baskets may be used after- 
wards with metal container for 
porch baskets or vine baskets. 


Baskets alone 
With Winter Bouquet 1.50 each 


BASKET OF ANTIQUE PAT- 
TERN: Stained a wood brown 
and filled with a Winter bouquet. 
This basket will last indefinitely, 
being made of Ash. 


6 in. deep, Basket alone $.50 ea. ‘ ‘ 
With Winter Bouquet 1.50 ea. oa oo | 





Our prices are f.o.b. Putney. lf you wish to send gifts to friends 
we will prepay charges and you can then remit the costs to us 


Please send for our Complete Price List — You will find it interesting 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box G., Putney, Vermont 
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